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INTRODUCTION 


HE purpose of this article is to bring together the scattered 

and little-known information on the social organization and 
religious life of two tribes, the Arawakan Mojo and the Chi- 
quitoan Manasi, who in the seventeenth century were pacified 
and converted by the Jesuits and whose descendants, christian- 
ized and impoverished, form an important part of the rural 
population of eastern Bolivia. Fundamentally similar to the 
native cultures of the Guiana and of the Amazon basin, the 
Mojo and Chiquito civilization differs from them in many fea- 
tures, the most striking of which are a distinct trend toward 
social stratification, the existence of a cult centered around na- 
ture gods, and a class of shamans whose functions were rapidly 
becoming those of a priesthood. In the plains of Mojos and 
Chiquitos, the Arawakan culture, still recognizable, reached a 
peak unequaled elsewhere east of the Andes. 

The interpretation of any culture in tropical South America 
must allow for the possibility of a decadence brought about di- 
rectly or indirectly by the impact of white civilization. The dire 
effect of the discovery of America was felt in far-away terri- 
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tories where the European was as yet only a mythical being. 
For instance, smallpox, tuberculosis, and influenza far outdis- 
tanced the Spanish expeditions. The raids of the Portuguese and 
Spanish slavers laid waste large areas and caused many people to 
flee out of their reach into new lands where they met and some- 
times destroyed or absorbed the indigenous populations. Thou- 
sands of Indians of diverse origin were settled together in missions 
and many later returned to their primitive haunts carrying 
with them techniques and ideas acquired during their Christian 
days. Most of these factors, few of them constructive, resulted 
in profound modifications and in most cases in the lowering of 
the cultural level of the tribes that managed to survive. The 
catastrophic drop in population, attested to by the mission cen- 
suses, itself explains to a large degree the loss of arts and the 
breakdown of the old social order. The history of eastern Bo- 
livia and of the Upper Amazon is a most striking example of the 
decline of native culture in countries which are still primarily 
Indian lands. 


THE ARAWAK IN CENTRAL SOUTH AMERICA 

Nordenskiéld’s excavations in 1913 uncovered in the plains of 
Mojos a pottery that from the technical and artistic viewpoint 
could have been produced only by a people of a more advanced 
civilization than any other in the same area. The antiquity of 
that culture may be surmised from the resemblance of certain 
painted motives to the Tiahuanaco stylistic patterns; however, 
the shape of the ware and certain other details link its makers 
to the people of Guiana and Venezuela. Nordenskidld’s finds are 
not surprising to anyone familiar with the descriptions of the 
Province of Mojos left us by the conquistadors and Jesuit mis- 
sionaries. Unfortunately, their accounts have been overlooked, 
perhaps because they appeared in exceedingly obscure publica- 
tions, some of them in Latin. 

The archaeological material of Mojos was assigned to an 
early Arawakan culture, an assumption borne out by the pres- 
ence in the same region of the Arawakan Mojo. The contribu- 
tion of people of that linguistic stock to native culture of tropical 
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South America was considerable. Max Schmidt described them 
as agriculturalist rulers who absorbed less-developed tribes by 
conquest and by a marriage policy which aimed at spreading and 
maintaining Arawakan supremacy. He forgets, however, that 
the southernmost Arawakans, the Chané, appeared in historical 
times as serfs of the Mbaya and Chiriguano. 

Nevertheless, the Arawaks, who almost reached the Argen- 
tinian pampas, contributed to the building of hybrid cultures in 
which the industries, myths, and beliefs of the Amazon basin 
were combined with those of more primitive peoples. The 
Arawaks were also the willing recipients of cultural influences 
emanating from the Andes. The most representative of this 
mixed culture are the Chané, the Chiriguano at the foot of the 
Andes, the Mbaya, and the Tereno of the Upper Paraguay. Our 
principal interest in the Mojo lies in their being rather free from 
the ethnic blends that have so deeply affected the cultures of 
the Chané and other southern Arawak. Even the Andean civ- 
ilization itself touched the Mojo less than might have been in- 
ferred from their proximity to the mountain people. Whatever 
influence it might have had on the Mojo, it did not reach them 
directly. but through the channel of the Mosetene, who inhabited 
the region along the forested slopes of the mountains. Mojo 
merchants visited the Mosetene primarily to trade cotton cloth 
and feathers for metal tools and ornaments. In this way many 
Peruvian objects found their way to the villages of the plains 
where, passing from hand to hand, they reached the Paraguay 
River and the Rio de la Plata which owes its name to the Inca 
silver. With these objects travelled tales of the Inca empire and 
of its wealth. The conquistadors heard them in the marshes of 
Xarayes, at the gate of the Provinces of Chiquitos and Mojos. 
Unaware that the Indians were describing the Empire of the Sun, 
already known to them, the Spanish adventurers created a fabu- 
lous kingdom, the Realm of the Gran Mojo or Paititi, which they 
located at the source of the rumors, that is, on the plains of 
Mojos. The mirage of the riches of the Mojo led to the early 
discovery and conquest of regions which, nevertheless, are now- 
adays among the least known in South America. From 1539 to 
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1630 countless explorers fought their way across the jungle from 
Peru or Paraguay. In 1617 an expedition actually reached the 
country of the Mojo where they discovered large villages with 
400 houses including temples and kitchens, and extensive fields 
crossed by wide highways on which four horsemen could ride 
abreast. The conquistadors saw the smoke of more distant vil- 
lages; so great was the prosperity of the land that they did not 
doubt they had finally found the coveted kingdom. However, 
they never entered the promised land and its conquest was re- 
served to the Company of Jesus. 

The reports of the Jesuit fathers are less glowing than those 
of the soldiers, but they too describe a region densely populated 
where crops were abundant and where the inhabitants were 
amply provided with silver and tin. They praised the Indians’ 
good order, initiative and willingness to become Christians—a 
willingness born of the desire to acquire free iron tools. Among 
the Mojo and later the Chiquito, the Jesuits founded in the 18th 
century one of their famous “ Republics”; even now, the 
churches erected under their guidance are among the wonders of 
Bolivia. Today the same natives carry on a culture which was 
remoulded under Jesuit influence. It is against this background 
that I shall interpret the data on the religion and social organiza- 
tion of the Mojo and the Manasi. 


SOURCES 


Our main sources of information on the Mojo are the letters 
and reports of Jesuit missionaries of the 17th and 18th centuries 
written to their superiors and published in recent years in South 
American collections or journals where they have remained 
buried. Fathers Marban and José Castillo were among the 
first whites to settle with the Mojo and they described the cul- 
ture when it was hardly impaired. Eder’s classic work on the 
Mojo (Descriptio Provinciae Mojitorum in regno Peruano, Buda- 
pest, 1791) refers to a later period when the Mojo were already 
Christians; yet it contains invaluable material which deserves 
greater attention. 

Until 1933 the only available literature on the Manasi was a 
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chapter in Patricio Fernandez, Relacién historial de las misiones 
de Indios Chiquitos, but then the Spanish scholar, Manuel Ser- 
rano y Sanz, found the original manuscript by the discoverer of 
the Indians, Brother Lucas Caballero. It was written in 1706 
in the field with the assistance of four young native interpreters. 
No one to my knowledge has utilized this precious document, 
which, unfortunately, is couched in an often obscure and in- 
volved Spanish. 


A. Moso 


GEOGRAPHICAL SITUATION 


The bulk of the Mojo tribe lived on the banks of the Mamoré 
River from its junction with the Rio Grande (Guapay) to 
about the mouth of the Yacuma River. 

-The Mojo were split into small independent groups which 
were carefully listed by José Castillo. The southernmost Mojo 
were the Suberiono who had five villages on the Rio Grande 
(Guapay), north of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, near the mouth of 
the Piray. These Suberiono, who numbered 350, were probably 
an offshoot of another Suberiono group of about 300 who lived 
in the savannas, west of the Mamoré River. A strong group of 
Mojo, including around 500 people, inhabited ten villages scat- 
tered on the Mamoré near its confluence with the Rio Grande. 
The six villages of the Casaboyono were located at the mouth of 
the Rio Grande. The Guanapeano inhabited one village and the 
Aperucano two villages somewhat east of the river. The Seba- 
quereono lived in three villages along the Mamoré River. 
Seventy people who formed the whole Moremono subtribe were 
gathered into a single village. Other subtribes along the 
Mamoré River from north to south were: the Satirnono, Apere- 
ano, Mayuncano, Siyobocono, Cubiquiano, Boseono, Mubocono, 
and the Mopereano. The Mariquiono had three villages, one 
on the lower Securé River and two in the nearby plains. The 
Punuhuana were the largest subtribe of the Mojo and inhabited 
the region west of the Mayuncano. Between the Punuhuana 
and the Mariquiono were three villages of Arebocono. 

In 1680 the whole Mojo nation numbered about 6,000 people 
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distributed among 70 villages, each with an a,erage population 
of 60 to 80; some contained 100 inhabitants and two or three 
more than 200. A census taken in 1715 reckons 18,000 inhab- 
itants for the whole Province. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


The village community was the basic social unit, though sub- 
tribes consisted of two to three villages. Each village had a 


chief whose authority did not transcend its limits. Nothing is © 


known about other social groups. A tendency toward class 
stratification is revealed in the existence of war captives who, 
though well treated and allowed to marry the daughters of their 
captors, were regarded with some contempt. The importance of 
that incipient servile class was perhaps enhanced by the slave 
trade, one of the first consequences of the establishment of the 
Spaniards in eastern Bolivia. The colonists of Santa Cruz who 
were in need of labor for their fields and for the mines of the 
highlands, not only raided the neighboring tribes for that pur- 
pose, but also induced Indians beyond their reach to provide 
them with captives for whom they paid iron tools and glass 
beads. So great was the desire for metal, which eased the daily 
struggle for life, that the Indians, lacking other commodities ac- 
ceptable to the Whites, soon turned into slavers and found new 
incentives for their intertribal warfare. 


THE MOJO CHIEF 

Chieftainship was probably hereditary, though this has been 
doubted by some of our early sources and even our best one, 
Father José Castillo (p. 339), showed some hesitancy in the mat- 
ter; however, he pointed out that he had known chiefs who were 
the successors of their fathers or brothers. 

The authority of the Mojo chief (achicaco) depended greatly 
on his personality. Respect shown to the chief was very con- 
spicuous: “ They respect their chiefs,” says Castillo (p. 337), 
“as good children do their fathers, even if the ‘ cacique’ is a 
young man, as he sometimes is.” If he came on a visit with 
other men, he was immediately offered a bench or a hammock to 
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sit on. Respect did not imply actual power and, among the 
Mojo, chiefs could interfere with the activities of the rest of the 
people only in certain instances. 

Judging from their remarks, the Jesuits were rather shocked 
by the incapacity of chiefs to enforce their will. “ When a 
chief gives an order, it has to be very much to the liking of the 
people, if he hopes to be obeyed ” (Marban, p. 157). “ Little is 
the subordination which they show to their chiefs. No one com- 
plies with commands which are not approved of or which are not 
presented in the form of requests or of advice” (Orellana, 
p. 7). Moreover, in any major matter, the chief “ had to submit 
his decision to the people and ask for their consent, which, how- 
ever, they rarely refused to give ” (Castillo, p. 338). 

Those chiefs who were at the same time shamans had, of 
course, a far stronger position. 

‘The enforcement of internal peace was one of the main func- 
tions of the chief. On one occasion Father Castillo saw the vil- 
lage chief “ boxing and kicking” two individuals who, in a 
drinking spree, had killed a man. The aggressors might have 
felt that they were acting within their rights, for the victim had 
murdered his wife, who was their sister; nevertheless, they did 
not resist the punishment inflicted upon them for their violent 
act. 

The decision to shift the village rested with the chief, who fre- 
quently decided to move to another place when some personal 
misfortune had befallen him. The hold, ordinarily weak, of 
the chief over the community gave place to more real power in 
war and during communal hunting parties. 

The Llanos of Mojos are savannas interspersed with gallery 
forests, a milieu which favors two types of hunting: one suited to 
the tropical forests where the Indians went alone or in small 
groups to stalk monkeys and birds with the blowgun and bows 
and arrows, and the other adapted to the open plains where the 
whole community joined in killing deer. When the men of the 
village cooperated in surrounding deer and in driving them 
toward ambushes by setting fire to the prairies, the chief as- 
sumed complete control over the operations and expected to be 
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obeyed. After the hunt, the game was divided into equal shares 
and everyone returned home with his barbecued meat “ without 
uttering a ‘yes’ or a‘no.’” As a war leader, his authority went 
unchallenged. He had to insure the success of the expedition not 
only by his skill and courage, but also by the strict observance of 
several taboos. Thus, he had to fast in behalf of the community 
and could not comb or even cut his hair. 

Eder has given us some information on chieftainship among 


the Bauré. His data, which probably refer to a past period, must . 


be accepted with some reservations. The Bauré chief, called 
arama, bequeathed his dignity to his eldest son if he was borne 
by a noble woman, that is to say, if she was the daughter of an- 
other chief. His subjects provided him with everything he 
needed and if he wanted to get rid of somebody, his wish was 
complied with immediately. To curtail his power, an old man 
was selected every year, at harvest time, to remind him of his 
duties and warn him against excesses. 

If the statement about the transmission of chieftainship is cor- 
rect, there was, among the Bauré, a real aristocracy of a type 
which recalls Mbaya society in the Gran Chaco, with the differ- 
ence that in the Chaco discrimination was applied against the 
Arawakan Chané, serfs of the Mbaya. 


RELIGION 

The Mojo religion is imperfectly known with the exception of 
a few aspects, such as the Jaguar cult and shamanism, which 
have struck the imagination of the missionaries. 

In the present state of our knowledge it is not always possible 
to distinguish between actual “gods” and “ spirits.” When 
missionaries tell us that “gods” presided over water and fish, 
over clouds, lightning, crops, war and jaguars (Orellana, p. 8), 
we may interpret this statement as meaning “ spirits ” since they 
do not mention whether such “ gods” were endowed with dis- 
tinct personalities, or whether they were merely supernatural 
beings merged in an anonymous crowd. However, there is some 
indication that, in contrast to most tropical tribes, the Mojo had 
functioning nature gods. The tutelary deity of the village of the 
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Moremono was the Star deity, Arayriqui. The Rain goddess was 
the Rainbow, the Sun’s wife, to whom high trees were dedicated. 

Shamans were said to have consulted the Moon, who appeared 
to them in “ the shape of a naked woman” (Castillo, p. 363). 
This last instance is not entirely convincing since in tribes with- 
out gods, properly speaking, the shamans have interviews with 
the Moon or the Sun, often conceived of as human beings. 

One of the peculiarities of the Mojo gods is their close asocia- 
tion with the territory of the tribe: 


“Each group (parcialidad)—I call group each small nation that 
forms the province of Mojos—has a different god. Some are called 
after the village and from the name of the village, one may infer 
the name of the God, as ‘ Christian’ derives from Christ, but this 
is not always true. Some Indians, asked why they did not settle 
in another place, answered that the ‘gods did not wish it, because 
they were the deities of the district and could not abandon it.’” 


Saturiano Indians who had their village near a lagoon ex- 
plained to their missionary that their divine protector had en- 
tered their lagoon. Father Orellana (p. 7) attributes the re- 
pugnance felt by the Indians to abandon their native district to 
the belief that their ancestors came from some place located 
within the limits of their territory. Certain spirits, associated 
with geographical features, had a well-defined personality but 
were not actually gods as they were not the object of cults. Lake 
Origuere, for instance, was haunted by a spirit, Jono, feared “ for 
his gigantic size and ferociousness.” He inhabited a hill nearby 
and dragged into the water any Indian who dared to paddle on 
his lake. The missionaries forced their converts to ascend the 
height, the home of the spirit, to dispel their superstitious terror 
(Eder, pp. 251-52). Likewise, the modern Paressi link many 
hills in their country to spirits and carefully avoid these places 
(Schmidt, p. 238). However, in daily life, the Mojo were more 
concerned with the swarm of spirits (acsane) who pervaded na- 
ture. Any unexplained phenomenon was ascribed to the acsane. 
For instance, if the copaiba trees made cracking noises at night, 
it was because their spirits rubbed the wounds received in 
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pitched battles against other spirits with their medicinal sap 
(Eder. p. 78). To the invisible spirits was allotted each morsel 
of food that fell to the ground (Marban, p. 154). 


CULT 

The first discoverers of the Mojo never fail to mention the 
drinking places (bebederos) which they found in every village. 
These huts stood “in the middle of the principal side of the 
plaza ” and were furnished with a structure that Castillo (p. 349) . 
compares to “ a pulpit without a base.” There were such trophies 
as the skull of enemies and jaguar heads and paws. Very likely 
the sacred musical instruments were deposited in this hut as 
among the Paressi and other Arawakan tribes. 

The building of a feast hall was surrounded with ceremonies 
and taboos. ‘“ Those who had participated in the construction 
had to fast for several months, because they had shared in a very 
sacred task.”” No woman could enter the hall for a long time 
and it was forbidden to eat fish in it (Castillo, p. 349). Unlike 
the Paressi who bar women from the dance hall, this interdiction 
was not strictly enforced by the Mojo, as we shall see when de- 
scribing their drinking bouts. An early Dominican Friar, Fran- 
cisco del Rosario (p. 837), who visited the Mosetene Indians 
around 1630, learned from hearsay that the Mojo had carved 
posts and stuffed serpents in their sanctuaries. Little credence 
should be given to second-hand information, but if we recall that 
the Manasi priests kept live serpents in their huts and that ser- 
pents play an outstanding part in the Paressi cult, we cannot en- 
tirely disregard the story of the good father. 

Most of the ceremonies of the Mojo were accompanied or fol- 
lowed by a drinking spree which, unfortunately, impressed our 
authorities more than the ritual itself. 


“Their sacrifices take place before a loug trip or after a war 
expedition. They organize a drinking bout before a journey to 
insure its success and after a war to celebrate a victory—one to 
beseech help and the other to give thanksgiving. They also drink 
when they have received a favor or when they have accomplished 
some great deed, such as killing a jaguar. They observe a fast for 
a few days and after that vigil follows the drinking bout. More- 
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over, it seems that many of these general sprees are what we could 
call holidays in which religion plays no part.” 


Our most trustworthy source, Father José Castillo, regards the 
cffering of chicha to the god who “ appeared and drank,” the 
fundamental element of the worship of the gods, but he alludes 
to other forms of the cult as well. The recitations of the priests 
“who uttered a lot of things in subdued voices, which I myself 
did not understand” (Castillo, p. 353) were probably chants. 
Castillo describes two chiefs, one of whom was a shaman, who, 
sitting on benches with downcast eyes, holding small sticks 
pointed toward the ground, gave a “speech” which lasted for 
more than an hour. Sometimes they “prayed ” in unison, “as 
a choir,” sometimes they chanted alternately. The religious 
significance of the whole performance was obvious to the mis- 
sionary, but he adds that the words uttered by the shamans 
were perfectly unintelligible to everyone. 

The new moon was considered as a propitious time for re- 
ligious ceremonies. The crowd assembled in the “temple” at 
dawn where they “ uttered loud cries to soften the invisible and 
malignant powers.” Thus they passed the whole day in fasting. 
When night approached the priests cut off their hair and adorned 
themselves with red and yellow feathers. “ Jars of liquor were 
brought as offerings to the gods; they themselves drank immod- 
erately and gave the rest to the people, who drank and sang and 
danced through the night ” (Lettres édifiantes et curieuses, v. 4, 
p. 52). 

Modern Paressi celebrate an important ceremony for the ser- 
pent-spirit, Nukaima, and his wife during which women and 
children remain shut in the huts. Meanwhile men, pretending 
that the serpent-spirits have called on them, beat the thatching 
of the huts with sticks and parade on the plaza playing the 
sacred musical instruments which symbolize the supernatural 
visitors. By this means, they prevail upon the terrified women 
to hand over large quantities of beer and food with which the 
monsters are supposed to be propitiated (Schmidt, p. 241). 
Similar impersonations of spirits were performed by Mojo even 
after they had become Christians. 
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“They have another type of dance which they call ‘the jumping 
of the crocodile’ because they believe that if women or children 
look at it they will be devoured by a crocodile. The paraphernalia 
included twelve trumpets, three ells long, made of rolled bark in 
the shape of truncated cones, like the horns of our shepherds. They 
were carried by as many Indians followed by musicians who pro- 
duced on them deep lugubrious sounds. Four others made barking 
noises with elongated gourds. Two others shook gourds with peb- 
bles in them and with their left hands held big hollow nuts into 
which they blew to imitate the cooing of pigeons” (Eder, p. 314). 


The missionaries had to resort to trickery in order to dispel the 
deep-rooted fear felt by women for the sacred musical instru- 
ments. At first they trembled, tried to escape, and covered their 
eyes rather than look at the procession. 

The crocodile here is the equivalent of the Paressi serpent- 
spirit. Every morning Mojo shamans chanted for a while to the 
accompaniment of their rattles, a ceremony in which the mission- 
aries saw a blasphemous imitation of early mass. Such matuti- 
nal rites were not uncommon among the tropical Indians. 


THE JAGUAR CULT 


The stress that our sources put on the jaguar cult is perhaps 
misleading, yet there is little doubt that this awe-inspiring feline 
was endowed with supernatural power and that it occupied an 
important place in the religious system. 

Was there actually a single Jaguar god worshipped by the 
Mojo or were all jaguars the incarnation of spirits who could be 
summoned and placated by a special category of shamans? The 
second hypothesis is more readily suggested by the facts in spite 
of some allusions to a Jaguar god. The Bauré bestowed on 
jaguars the title of aramamaco (big chief). 


“Those who had escaped with life from the claws of a jaguar 
were regarded as individuals specially chosen and protected by their 
god [the Jaguar god], since the teeth of the Jaguar had a sort of 
sacramental character which singled out these men and set them 
apart from the rest of the people to be their servants. In their 
new condition they acquired power over certain diseases and uni- 
versal knowledge of the jaguars’ names” (Orellana, p. 8). 
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Men thus favored by a jaguar spirit formed a special group of 
shamans called camacoy who performed the rites connected with 
jaguar spirits. For a year or two before assuming their new 
status, they observed chastity and various food taboos, particu- 
larly those on fish and cayenne pepper. Any violation of these 
rules exposed them to the vengeance of the jaguar. 

If one of these shamans learned by supernatural means that a 
jaguar might prey on a community he immediately warned the 
people to bring offerings of food and chicha at night to his hut. 
The jaguar-shaman entered the house alone playing a special 
type of flute. After a while he returned and announced that the 
jaguar was eating and gave the relieved crowd the signal to re- 
joice and drink. Sometimes he came from his interview with 
the jaguar spirits bleeding and with his clothes torn off as if he 
had been clawed by an invisible beast (Eder, pp. 248-49). 
Some shamans were credited with the power of changing them- 
selves into ferocious jaguars when offerings were not brought to 
them. 

If a person had been killed by a jaguar all his belongings were 
placed in front of his hut at night and were consecrated to the 
animal who was supposed to have become the rightful owner. 
Whoever kept for himself even a small part of these possessions 
was sooner or later doomed to be devoured by a jaguar (Eder, 
p. 247). 

The killing of a jaguar gave great prestige to the successful 
hunter and was accompanied by elaborate rites. 

Of the many methods of killing jaguars, the safest was to wait 
for the animal in a canoe, to lure it into the water by imitating 
its call with a calabash and then to shower it with arrows. The 
Bauré captured jaguars in pitfalls where it was the chief’s privi- 
lege to shoot them. In post-hispanic times, the Mojo treed 
jaguars with packs of greyhounds and shot them at leisure with 
their blowguns. Sometimes a gallant individual attacked a 
jaguar singlehanded, armed only with a spear. 

The ceremonies which accompanied the killing of a jaguar 
took place outside the village, for to bring the carcass home 
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would have caused dysentery. The hunters fasted and spent the 
first night drinking and beating a drum. On the following day 
women washed them and painted their bodies black and also 
danced to the sound of the drum. Only those who slew the ani- 
mal could skin it. This was done after a woman had broken a 
vase near it. It is said that the flesh was eaten on the spot. 
The cleaned skull was trimmed with cotton ornaments and de- 
posited together with the paws in the drinking hall among other 
trophies. . 
Those hunters who actually had shot the jaguar fasted and 
remained continent for several days; during this time they prob- 
ably retired to the dancing hall which was then taboo to women. 
The jaguar-shaman offered libations in their behalf to the Jaguar 
god and revealed to them the secret name of the jaguar which 
they were to wear henceforward. A drinking bout, during which 
the killers cut the ends of their hair, ended the fast and the seclu- 
sion. (See Orellana, p. 9; Castillo, p. 359; Marban, pp. 154-55.) 


PRIESTS AND SHAMANS 


Father José Castillo (pp. 352-53) classifies the agents of the 
supernatural into two categories: “Their priests or sorcerers 
were of two types, those who cured diseases and had the power 
to see the invisible serpents, and the sorcerers who took care of 
sacrifices and prayers.” 

Our information on the training of the “ priests ” makes such 
a statement seem somewhat over-rigid. It is more likely that 
ceremonial priests and shamans did not belong to two different 
classes, but that the same individuals performed different func- 
tions in which they might have specialized in accordance with 
their own inclinations or with the exigencies of the occasion. 

The generic term for “ shaman” was tiharauqui, a word more 
aptly translated by “clairvoyant.” These tiharauqui, men or 
women, entered their profession under supernatural compulsion, 
manifested by some accident which deprived them momentarily 
of their senses and brought them near death. A typical case of 
sudden revelation, determining the shamanistic career of a girl, is 
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reported separately by Marban (p. 154) and Castillo (pp. 
355-58), both of whom witnessed the event. 

A girl had gone to the river where she saw a female spirit who 
called her by name. She returned home and there started to 
chant in a weeping tone constantly rubbing her eyes and repeat- 
ing, “ Come, come, my god!” The girl’s father, greatly pleased, 
declared proudly that she had become clairvoyant. He helped 
her strip all her ornaments and set away from the house the fish 
which he had been about to eat. After a few days of fasting, the 
family gave a feast at which the daughter was recognized as a 
full-fledged shaman (tiharauqut). 

Another woman, who had overindulged in eating fat fish sea- 
soned with cayenne pepper, was stricken with fainting spells dur- 
ing which she saw small lights. The shaman consulted declared 
that the god Vire had appeared to her and that she had to be 
bathed from head to toes with fish broth if she were to live. The 
cure was successful and from then on the woman ranked as a 
shaman (Orellana, pp. 9-10). 

We have seen that the attack by a jaguar or even an alligator 
was interpreted as the sign of a shamanistic vocation. Un- 
equivocal references to women shamans offering beer to the gods 
or taking the initiative in religious ceremonies makes it more evi- 
dent that the so-called “priests” were actually shamans. 
Nevertheless, it is difficult to reconcile the important réle of 
women in religion with the strict prohibition against their seeing 
the alligator dance or the sacred musical instruments. 

Fasting was one of the main functions of shamans, according 
to Castillo (p. 354): 


“During their fasts, they neither eat fish nor smoke; they abstain 
from women; do not drink in the feast, but may eat game, sweet 
manioe or maize at fixed hours though never in daytime. Since 
there is not always an abundance of game, they grow lean. More- 
over, I am sure that they eat very little. In most cases they shun 
fish, because often when they come to our house, they refuse to eat 
it. Female shamans seem to be exempt from these fasts and a girl 
in our village is good-looking and quite fat.” 


Shamans were in close touch with the spirit world. Whenever 
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they had to interview the spirits, they drank a decoction pre- 
pared from a plant called marari similar to our vervena, which 
caused for 24 hours a general condition of excitement character- 
ized by insomnia and pains. 

The treatment of diseases will form the subject of a special 
section. Besides their function at the temples, shamans had to 
discover thieves and disclose the whereabouts of stolen objects 
and to reveal secrets. The shaman avoided drinking the marari, 
whenever he could operate without the narcotic. He often ex- . 
cused himself from giving a positive answer under the pretext 
that his soul had been beaten by the spirit of the thief whose 
secrets he had attempted to violate. He also gave ambiguous 
replies to his client or blamed the theft on some known enemies 
(Eder, pp. 246-47). The consultation of the shaman with the 
spirit was conceived of as a fight in which the shaman forced the 
spirit to answer his question. 

Treatment of Diseases. Diseases were ascribed to spirits 
without whose collaboration they could not be cured. The 
shaman, when consulted, drank marari in order to discuss the 
matter with a spirit (his familiar spirit). Usually the spirit 
asked for presents before he would reveal the cause of the illness 
and the appropriate treatment. ; 

A common treatment, if the drugs suggested by the spirits 
failed to relieve the sick man, was to bring from within the body 
tissues to near the surface of the skin, by repeated massage and 
by tying the body, material objects such as worms, feathers, to- 
bacco, leaves, duck feathers, which the shaman then extracted by 
suction. Blowing tobacco smoke over the patient was also part 
of the cure (Eder, pp. 254-55). 

Serpents, visible only to shamans—hence the latters’ name 
“ clairvoyant ”’—also were responsible for many diseases, which, 
if our sources are correct, were treated by rubbing the foam of 
a root against the chest, shoulders and stomach of the patient 
(Castillo, p. 353; Marban, p. 153). Patients who complained of 
heart trouble received from the shaman a stone to replace the 
ailing organ (Eder, p. 255). 
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MAGIC RITES AND TABOOS 

Pregnant women, shortly before their time, were confined in 
special huts outside the village, a precaution supposed to prevent 
miscarriage (Castillo, p. 360; Marban, p. 155). Those who suf- 
fered such an accident were immediately drowned lest dysen- 
tery epidemics spread through the village (Orellana, p. 12). Ifa 
mother died during or after childbirth, the baby was buried alive, 
for a child could only be nursed by his own mother. 

Of twins, only the first to be born was regarded as the child 
of a man; the paternity of the second was attributed to a spirit. 
The mother was held in such respect that her husband left the 
house and treated her with the greatest consideration. Twins 
had to marry other twins or remain single (Eder, pp. 245-46). 

If the delivery was difficult, relatives implored the assistance 
of a spirit by playing the flute and singing. Toads were tied to 
the woman in labour, and, fed and sprinkled with chicha, these 
were released after the birth of the child (Eder, p. 256). Normal 
deliveries were always accompanied by the recital of charms and 
the sacrifice of ducks (Eder, p. 360). 

In committing adultery a woman endangered her husband’s 
luck in hunting and even his life. If a woman ate salt, game 
wounded by her male relatives would not bleed to death (Cas- 
tillo, p. 360). 

Periods of fasting were observed before war or hunting parties. 

Women who harvested yuca tubers before they were ripe gave 
birth to worms (Castillo, p. 360). 

The Mojo saved all their nail and hair clippings and hid them 
in the thatching of the roof to provide children yet to be born 
with nails and hair. Those who did not possess such exuviae 
bought them from other persons (Eder, pp. 252-53). 

Funerary Rites. Strangely enough our sources barely allude 
to funerary rites. Secondary interment may be surmised from 
archaeological finds. 


DRINKING BOUTS 
Most religious ceremonies were followed by a drinking bout 
which in Mojo society was, as in the rest of South America, a 
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pretext for esthetic recreations, riotous hilarity, and last, but 
not least, a psychological outlet for repressed grudges. 

Each community gave an average of ten or twelve feasts a 
year, but its members were frequently invited to those organized 
by other villages in the region. Such joyous events probably 
were organized by the chief when the whole community was in- 
volved, and by individuals when some personal circums‘ance 
called for a celebration. 

A feast, religious or secular, was announced the day before by .- 
the beating of a large and a small wooden drum. The guests 
gathered in the drinking house (bebedero) between rows of large 
chicha jars buried to the neck, and sat on wooden benches and 
on hammocks. During the party, the intoxicated men boasted of 
their past deeds or challenged their enemies. Disputes were 
often settled by a conventional wrestling match. The wronged 
person grabbed the hair or the ear of the offender and did his 
best to throw him to the ground; if he succeeded, the quarrel 
ended and harmony was restored. A betrayed husband would 
show his resentment by tearing off the ornaments of his rival. 
Female singers and dancers were admitted in the hall, but were 
not allowed to drink beer unless married. When the rejoicing 
had reached a high pitch, the guests, probably as a mark of 
courtesy, seized the hosi’s wife and married daughters, wrapped 
them entirely in skirts, covered their heads with hoods, and took 
them to the “temple” where these women made their entrance 
singing and dancing. There they were offered chicha and were 
allowed to dance for a while with the men. Girls, seized by the 
hands, performed a posture dance accompanied by a song and by 
the beating of a small drum. At the end of each stanza they 
sang a refrain. Men and women in separate groups sang and 
danced simultaneously (Castillo, pp, 328-32). 

The dances executed in the missions in the 18th century still 
followed the prehispanic pattern. The male dancers, wearing 
spectacular feather headdresses or disguised by monkey or bird 
skins, formed two opposite lines, where each man danced accord- 
ing to his own fantasy, moving to and fro with slow steps, 
which corresponded to movements of his hands. The dancers 
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accompanied themselves with flutes and gourd rattles and twisted 
their heads from side to side. At times they stamped on the 
ground to make their anklets of nuts jingle. Women danced, 
apart in a house; holding each other’s hands they turned in a cir- 
cle, singing a monotonous song and stooping their bodies almost 
to the ground after each stanza. Extravagantly dressed clowns, 
each with a drum slung over his shoulders, danced at one side 
(Eder, pp. 335-37). 


MYTHOLOGY 

A myth recorded among the Mojo a few years ago probably 
contains references to the creator and perhaps also elements 
of the Trickster cycle. The gluttonous Moconomoco, father of 
men, ate all the seeds and then drowned in a river. When the 
eagle told the famished men where Moconomoco’s body was, they 
pulled it out of the water and the “hornero” bird opened its 
stomach where all the seeds were found and recovered (Pauly, 
p. 160). 

In the creation myths of the Mojo, the ancestors of each 
subtribe originated in some spot located within the limits of their 
own district. 

Partial eclipses were interpreted as ailments of the Sun or the 
Moon and the total disappearance of these luminaries as their 
temporary death. The Mojo also believed in a celestial Jaguar, 
father of all the terrestrial jaguars, who ate the moon. Con- 
stellations were named after animals: jaguar, deer, alligator, 
bear, and so on. They had stories in which the celestial Jaguar 
pursued and attacked the celestial deer. In one of their stellar 
myths the ostrich, greedy for food on the earth, lost its tail 
feathers when these were pulled out by another animal at the 
very moment it was about to jump through a hole in the sky. 
Ordinary stars were the children of the Sun and the Moon (Eder, 
pp. 56-57; Castillo, p. 349). 


B. Manasti 


The Manasi (Manasica) were a Chiquitoan tribe, situated in 
the northwest of the Province of Chiquitos “a two days’ walk 
from the Mission of San Francisco Xavier” (Fernandez, 1895, 
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vol. 1, p. 260). Brother Lucas Caballero, who discovered the 
Manasi in 1704, considered them a nation formed of “ Tapacu- 
ras and Quimemocas.” These two tribes, he adds, spoke the 
same language with insignificant dialectical differences. The in- 
formants from whom he obtained the data which he gives us on 
the Manasi culture came from these two tribes. In his account 
of the Manasi he always refers to the Tapacura and Quimemoca. 
Fernandez (1895, pp. 265-66), who lists about 50 Manasi vil- 
lages, mentions the Tapacura and the Quimemoca as the western 
and eastern neighbors of the Manasi. Hervas classifies the 
Manasi among the Chiquitoan-speaking Indians of the Jesuit 
missions, and places the Tapacura among the divisions of the 
Manasi subgroup. The question is of importance because if 
Lucas Caballero is right, the Manasi did not belong to the 
Chiquitoan stock, but to the Chapakuran family, represented 
there by the Chapakura and Quitemoca, but Hervas and Fernan- 
dez, both, state that Manasi was a dialect of Chiquito. The 
comparisons which I made between the few Manasi words re- 
corded by Father Caballero and Chapakuran and Mojo vocabu- 
laries did not show any analogies. On the other hand, two 
Manasi words are distinetly Chiquitoan: poort (house) and twu 
(river). 

The habitat of the Manasi was crossed by rivers of the 
Mamoré Basin, probably some tributaries of the Rio Blanco and 
Guaporé River. The two names of rivers cited are the Sanunalo 
and the Luguibiqui. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

Each Manasi community was under a high chief and a few 
“ captains,” probably lesser chiefs, the heads of extended fam- 
ilies or households. However, the “ captains ” seem to have had 
less prestige than the priests and shamans if the disposition of 
the different groups at public meetings in the communal halls 
actually reflected the social ranking; immediately behind the 
supreme chief (cazique) sat the priests (sacerdotes de sus dioses) 
and the medicine-men (hechiceros y chupadores) ; the captains 
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(capitanes) took their places back of these. The rest of the 
space was occupied by the common people. 

The chief maintained order in the community and represented 
it in dealing with outsiders. He administered personally, or 
through his subordinates, sound thrashings to troublemakers and 
to those who disobeyed him. He had several wives, one of 
whom ruled over the women of the community. One of his sons, 
the heir apparent, dominated the youths, and, like his father, 
chastised with a stick those who deserved punishment. When 
the heir apparent was old enough to attend to public business, 
power was transferred to him “ with many ceremonies and rites,” 
after he had demonstrated his worth by leading a war party. It 
seems, however, that his father lost neither his prestige nor the 
respect of his subjects. Likewise among modern Paressi, the 
chief’s eldest son shared in the consideration bestowed on his 
father (Schmidt, p. 189). 

Hunters and fishermen had to ask the chief for permission to 
leave the village. Young people never sat in his presence but 
stood respectfully at a distance. Commoners addressed him in a 
very formal manner. The subordination to the chief diminished 
with the age of the subject. When a boy was old enough to 
serve the cacique, his father was liberated from many duties. 
Drinking bouts were organized by the chief who sent special mes- 
sengers to neighboring villages to invite the guests. 

The main chief lived in a huge house built by the people in 
the middle of the plaza; this served also as a community hall 
and as a temple. Each chief had two large fields which were 
tilled by his subjects. He received the first fruits of the crops 
and a share of all game and fish brought into the village. Dead 
chiefs were buried with special ceremonies amid general laments. 


RELIGION 
It is to be regretted that Brother Lucas Caballero presented 
a somewhat. distorted picture of Manasi religion in order to fit 
it into a devilish parody of the Christian faith. 
There is little doubt that the Manasi worshipped real gods 
with distinct personalities. The main deity was (O)mequituriqui, 
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known also as Uracozorizo, though this latter name perhaps may 
apply to some other divinity or may be an epithet. With the 
goddess Quipozi, he procreated the god Urasafia. These three 
deities were closely associated with Urapo Stiquitetu, the 
Thunder God, and altogether these constituted the tinimaa(ka) 
or major gods. This name was not applied to lesser spirits, 
among whom were the souls of the dead, who did not sit in the 
temple “ but stood in front” of the gods in a humble position. 
The status of the River God Ysituu (tuu means river in Chiqui- 
toan) is somewhat uncertain. He appears as an independent 
god, master of fish and water animals, who was worshipped in 
the sanctuary of the chief’s house, but in the description of the 
afterworld the Ysituu are mentioned merely as river spirits. 

(O)mequituriqui (God Father), who “ spoke in a high-pitched 
voice,” fulfilled the function of judge and avenger of the people; 
it was he to whom diseases and deaths were attributed and “ he 
appeared to sick people to scourge and torment them.” But 
Urasafia, Urapo Stiquitetu, and especially the goddess Quipozi 
“i nterceded for mankind.” 

The goddess Quipozi seems to have enjoyed great popularity. 
She was ordinarily addressed as “Our mother” and visualized 
as a huge woman, clothed in a white floating garment, who pro- 
tected people against the anger or vengeance of the other gods. 

Cult. Sanctuaries (pooriri) were the large huts which served 
as chiefs’ residences as well as halls for public assemblies and 
banquets. When a religious ceremony was celebrated in honor of 
the gods, part of the hall was curtained off with mats for their 
reception. 

The gods or spirits came down with “a sound which filled the 
air, made the roof of the building shake and agitated the mats.” 
The people who were feasting or dancing there bade the god 
welcome with the word “ Tataequies.” The priests addressing 
the principal god, (O)mequituriqui, said, “ Be welcome, father.” 
The god was supposed to answer, “ Deparitoques,” which means 
“Children.” He went on, asking, “ What are you doing, chil- 
dren? Are you eating and drinking? Do eat and drink because 
this pleases me. I take care of your welfare and provide you 
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with game and all the food and the beverages which you have. 
I made everything for you.” The oldest man and woman of the 
comunity offered the god chica in a small artistic vase, reserved 
for that purpose. The god is said to have reached for the cup 
and to have passed it to his companions, the other gods. Brother 
Lucas Caballero expressed here in strong words his low opinion 
of the table manners of the “devils.” Only a “high priest” 
could enter the compartment reserved to the major gods and 
lesser shamans were warned that the deities would kill them if 
they insisted on seeing them face to face. At first some music 
was heard which the people, who credited it tc the god Urasafia, 
accompanied with loud songs. Then a long conversation ensued 
between the “high priest” and the gods in which these were 
consulted about future events such as seasonable rains, bountiful 
harvests, successful hunting and fishing expeditions, and the issue 
of prospective war raids. If the village was afflicted by a 
drought, the priest would ask, “ Why does it not rain?” The 
gods would answer, “ Because you do not follow our commands.” 
The gods also indicated the best place to find game. 

These interviews were carried on aloud so that the crowd out- 
side could follow them, but when there was too much noise the 
priest himself would announce the results of his conversations. 
After the consultation, game—but never monkeys—and fish were 
offered to the gods. 

When the ceremony neared its end, the gods fled through the 
air carrying the shaman with them, shaking the whole building 
as they ascended. After a while the goddess Quipozi brought 
him back to the temple in her arms and held him there sleeping, 
while she sang in a sweet voice, “ Corotopi araorcaire y quiri- 
soem yo aire...” The women danced and repeated her songs 
but men sat in silence. Chica and food were offered to the god- 
dess who then returned to her celestial abode. 

In some cases the returning priest landed, head first, in the 
middle of the crowd, but the people, warned by the noise, looked 
down at their feet lest they be blinded by the effulgence emanat- 
ing from the shaman. 

The River God, Ysituu (Ssituu), visited the temple if in- 
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vited to receive food and chicha from the faithful. Before a fish- 
ing party, priests went to the river and blew tobacco smoke over 
the water, reciting the following charm, “ Ysituu, achisionari 
numitata achiato ofie saafio.” “ Ysituu, may they drug, shoot 
and fill their knapsacks.” At the thanksgiving ceremony the god 
remarked: “I have given fish to my children.” 

The gods expressed displeasure against the people who had not 
brought them the required offerings or who had violated their 
commands by throwing some earth against the mat partition of 
their compartment. This noise was interpreted as a sign of the 
impending death of the offender. 

When a new chief’s house or sanctuary was inaugurated, 
neither the shamans nor the rest of the community could eat 
meat for four days. The diet consisted essentially of fish, fruit, 
and tubers. They refrained from singing and dancing and ob- 
served strict silence when entering the temple. Their sole occu- 
pation was the weaving of mats for the sanctuary. 

On the fifth day an old “ priestess ” received from the chief a 
carved white stone with which she gently struck his forehead. 
The priest then performed several ceremonies which were fol- 
lowed by a banquet and a drinking spree during which the peo- 
ple extolled their own prowess in songs. 

Priesthood. Brother Caballero distinguishes the “ priests ” 
(mapono) from the “witches” or “suckers” (chupadores) 
“who did not make as much of themselves as the magicians.” 
Here again the difference was based on the specialized activities 
of the shaman rather than on his function. Priests and shamans 
underwent the same training and observed the same taboos. It is 
even specifically stated that priesis attended sick people. 

Moreover, the whole method used by the mapono to approach 
the gods still followed the shamanistie pattern: the god descended 
into the tabernacle in the same way as the spirit entered the 
lodge of the shaman. The cult was essentially a direct and per- 
sonal interview between the mapono and the gods rather than 
prayers and sacrifices to an unseen god. The ascent of the 
“ priest ” too was an old shamanistic trick. 

One of the main purposes of a cure was to extract from the 
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patient a blackish substance, like rubber, which some sorcerer or 
god had injected in his body. Every shaman had in his stomach 
some of that stuff to be used as a weapon. Brother Caballero 
tells us the distress of one of his sick converts who, having taken 
an emetic, complained that he had vomited the very substance 
that gave him magic power. 

During the initiation of the mapono, an old “ priest ” intoxi- 
cated himself and vomited in a calabash the aforesaid blackish 
substance with which he rubbed the arms and shoulders of the 
candidate who trembled as the substance penetrated his body. 
Then he drank what was left of the magic stuff. 

Most of the training of a young shaman aimed at teaching him 
how to fly to the gods. 

Among other rites, candidates were exposed to the waning 
moon while the initiator pulled their fingers to make the joints 
rack. They were not allowed to cut their nails. The first vis- 
its to the gods, whose aspect was awe-inspiring, were fraught 
with anxiety and fear and most of the candidates awoke after 
their adventure trembling and with hearts heavy with uneasiness. 

Full-fledged priests avoided eating various kinds of game and 
fish and more particularly the fruit of the granadilla so as not 
to lose the faculty of flying and other shamanistic powers. Any 
infringement of a taboo might endanger not only their career but 
even their life. Such inconveniences were amply compensated 
for by their exalted status within the society and by many eco- 
nomic advantages. Like the chiefs, they received part of the 
crops and game, and they could consume the offerings which 
were strictly taboo to the rest of the population. The community 
built their houses, which occasionally were converted into tem- 
ples or assembly halls. Some of them lived in isolation outside 
the village. Their property was guarded against theft by the 
gods themselves who would have inflicted death on anyone who 
touched the crops of their servants. 

In their dealings with the gods, shamans employed a special 
language which among them, according to Lucas Caballero, 
played the same rdéle as Latin did in the Catholic Church. 
Nevertheless, almost everyone understood it for it was taught 
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to the young people and several words were transcribed by 
Brother Caballero. In this connection, he adds: “ Thus, in each 
village there are three tongues: one for the men, another for the 
women, and a third for the devil” (p. 27). 

In each village there were from two to four mapono who 
served alternately in the “temple.” Besides the formal visits of 
the gods in the presence of the whole community, the mapono 
now and then had private consultations with the deities in his 
house which was then temporarily evacuated by the women. If. 
during a hunting party no game was found, the shaman built a 
small palm leaf cabin where he retired to ask for divine advice; 
from there he often ascended the sky to speak face to face with 
the gods. Many shamans kept in their huts serpents which they 
took with them when strolling around the village. It is worth 
remarking here that the Paressi, former neighbors of the Manasi, 
conceive of their spirits, good or bad, in the shape of serpents 
(Schmidt, p. 229). 

Treatment of Diseases. Diseases were sent by the gods as a 
punishment for some transgression, or were caused by an animal 
spirit that entered the body, or by a witch who mysteriously cast 
some of his lethal blackish substance into the victim. The 
treatment consisted mainly in sucking out this bad blood or 
some other object, such as a small serpent which later grew to 
larger proportions. Chiquito shamans beat the ground with a 
stick to scare bad spirits away froin the patient. 

A religious element was combined with the purely magic cure. 
The sick man could invoke the goddess Quipozi who then came 
to his bedside and upbraided the gods for afflicting him with ill- 
ness. She would order the shaman to treat him in the usual 
manner and as she left she would comfort her protégé with these 
words, “ My son, soon you will be well. The shaman will extract 
from your body the bad blood injected by the gods.” 

Funerary Rites and the Travel of the Soul to the Hereafter. 
After the funeral had been completed, the mother, the wife, or 
some female relative of the deceased went to the temple and sat 
by the mat curtain. The priests evoked the soul of the dead 
man who came to console her and announce his imminent de- 
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parture to the sky. The shaman then purified the soul with 
water and, throwing it on his back, ascended to the land of the 
gods. The mother or widow waited for the return of the shaman 
who gave her details of the trip and of their reeeption in the 
land of the dead. 

The path to the Land of the Dead was alternately rugged and 
marshy and was crossed by many rivers. The soul arrived 
finally at a crossroad and a bridge near it guarded by the God 
Tatusiso, who showed him the way to the Land of the Gods. 
This spirit had long, dishevelled and scabby hair, teeming with 
lice. Tatusiso asked young men to stop and groom his hair, but 
if they refused and answered, “ Delouse yourself and eat your 
own lice,” he sometimes seized them by the leg and threw them 
into the river, thus causing rain and floods on earth. 

This last belief is illustrated by an anecdote reported by 
‘Brother Caballero. The inhabitants of a village, greatly con- 
cerned by the torrential rains that were spoiling their crops, 
asked a mapono for advice. He told them that the downpour 
had been brought about by a boy who had died recently and had 
refused to delouse Tatusiso and therefore had been thrown into 
the river. The father made a miniature canoe which he gave the 
shaman to bring to his son. The shaman disappeared with the 
canoe and soon the rain stopped. 

The Land of the Dead was an agreeable country abounding in 
honey and fish and with some large trees distilling a rosin with 
which the souls were fed. There were also big black monkeys 
and an eagle which flew round and round. It was divided into 
different regions to which the souls went according to the place 
where they had died. 

Each category of souls had a different name: the asinecca 


were those who had perished near a river and who had gone to 
the Land of the water gods (Ysituuca), which teemed with fish, 
bananas, parrots, etc. The yirituca were those who had died in 
the bush, and the posirabaca those who had breathed their last 
in their own homes. Each went to a different abode. 

A soul that was not carried by a shaman faced the risk of los- 
ing its way in the journey to the afterworld and shamans used 
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this fearful possibility as a threat against those whom they dis- 
liked. 

Mythology. Brother Caballero has preserved in fragmentary 
form a culture hero myth which appealed to his imagination be- 
cause of its Christian parallel. A virgin miraculously conceived 
a child who in his life worked many wonders. He cured the sick, 
resuscitated the dead and performed other “ difficult things.” 
Finally, to show his superior nature, he ascended to the sky 
where he was transformed into the Sun. 

The Sun was a resplendent man and the Moon was his sister. 
Eclipses were caused by celestial serpents which attacked these 
luminaries threatening mankind with darkness, a catastrophe 
which was to be followed by the transformation of men into 
hairy animals and in their mutual extermination. People did 
everything they could to assist the Moon: they shot incendiary 
arrows into the sky and made all kinds of noises with their musi- 
cal instruments. They called the Sun to the rescue, shouting, 
“Sun, why don’t you protect the Moon, your sister? Why don’t 
you help her in her trouble? ” 


SuMMARY 

Mojo chieftainship did not differ substantially from the loose 
leadership prevailing among most tropical tribes, but thie exist- 
ence of a rudimentary temple cult gave social prominence to 
the priest-shamans. Manasi society offers definite evidence of 
an incipient class differentiation and of a marked evolution of 
the priesthood. The functioning gods still behaved like spirits 
and the line between the medicine man and the ceremonial priest 
had not yet been drawn clearly. The religion of both the Mojo 
and the Manasi was still immersed in the traditional shamanism 
of the Amazonian Indians, but, although we have no evidence of 
direct borrowing, it was evolving toward a new structure, more 
akin to the beliefs and formalized cults of the mountain Indians. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE MoJo aNnp Cuiquito INDIANS 
The following bibliography includes a great many works which have not 
heen utilized for the present paper. It is appended for the purpose of giv- 
ing a bibliography as complete as possible of Mojos and Chiquitos, in the 
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SOME MAGICO-RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCES OF THE 
PRESENT-DAY MAYA INDIANS OF BRITISH 
HONDURAS AND YUCATAN 


Rev. Apert Muntscu, S.J. 
St. Louis University 


CCORDING to present estimates there are probably be- 

tween a half-million and a million Indians living who 
speak Maya and Maya dialects. A good number of these Maya 
live in British Honduras. One of the most Mayan of all pueblos 
in British Honduras is San Roman, situated on the Rio Hondo 
close to the Mexican border. It was the writer’s fortune to 
spend a week in January, 1941, in this village with Padre José 
Lalin, who has for twenty years been a missionary among the 
Mayas of British Honduras. A keen student of primitive cul- 
ture during these long years, speaking the language of his people, 
and possessing their full confidence, Padre Lalin was in a posi- 
tion to give fully dependable data on the culture of the natives. 
The present short paper presents the data obtained from him 
on some of the magico-religious observances of the Maya Indians 
of San Roman, for which data I desire gratefully to acknowledge 
the help given me by him during my visit. 

Hetz meek (Introducing the Child to Work). The life of the 
Maya child is not one of ease and idleness. A special ceremony 
is performed to inure him to work. It is known as hetz meek, 
naix hee nocob chuchul pal (encouraging embrace, or extending 
the child’s legs). The Indians maintain that children are dis- 
posed to laziness. This ceremony, also known as “ carrying on 
the hip,” is intended to introduce them to a life of labor, and to 
teach them “to put up patiently with all the hardships and mis- 
eries of the laboring man.” 
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When the boy or girl attains the age of five months, parents 
look around for a godfather or godmother, according to the sex 
of the child. In the case of a boy the padrino (godfather) buys a 
new suit for the child, comes to the house and places a lighted 
candle on the table near the santos (holy pictures). He takes 
the child from his mother, places him astride his right hip, and 
gives him a mixture of egg, pumpkin seed, chile and salt. The 
dose is not agreeable to the youngster, and though he rebels, the 
ceremony continues. The godfather next puts into his hand a- 
machete (bush knife), a hatchet, a gun, and a calabash or gourd, 
for carrying food and drink. 

A similar ceremony is observed for girls. The implements she 
receives indicate her future réle in the household. For she must 
handle the grinding stones (metate and mano), the needle, jars, 
and the comal (disk upon which tortillas or corn cakes are 
baked), that is, the objects symbolizing the duties awaiting her in 
the koben (kitchen) and in the tancabal (patio). 

The godfather then returns the child to the mother, saying: 
“Tsoc le hetz meek. Le champol uyohel baax cu bin hanal, 
ukul, yetel meyah” (The hetz meek is finished. The child now 
knows that he is to eat, drink and work). And the parents of the 
child say: “ Dios u botic tech, machpal” (God reward you, com- 
padre). From now on, the parents and the one who performs the 
ceremony call one another by this honored title “ compadre,” the 
mutual rights being the same as those of sponsors in baptism and 
confirmation. The ceremony concludes with a chocolatada, a 
feast in honor of the new compadre who performed the ceremony. 

Previous to the hetz meek the child would have suffered harm 
if taken upon one’s knees or if placed astride a horse, thus 
separating one leg from the other. After the rite the child is no 
longer carried in the arms, but, in order not to lose the effect of 
the hetz meek, he is carried on the hip by the mother or an 
older child. 

“ Felipa,” Padre Lalin said to a ten-year-old girl, “ why do you 
carry your little brother astride your hip, when this causes you 
to be bent over? Don’t you see that you are hurting the child 
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and yourself The only explanation is the rigid custom of 
hetz meek.* 

Yumi Kaax. The god of the hunt is Yumi Kaaz, and this lord 
of the forest is also owner of all the game. The Mayas say: 
“Yumi kaax yumi balcheab luun xicnalob, xacnalob yetel tulacal 
baal kaxiob ” (The lord of the bush is owner of land animals, of 
birds, of reptiles and of all things that live in the woods). 

It is common report among the Indians that Yumi Kaazr 
steals children and young persons, some of whom return, while 
others fail to do so. Not long ago there disappeared in the 
Pueblo of San Luis (Douglas, British Honduras), two children, 
Valentine Pat, six years of age, and Rosalio Pat, age three. 
Neighbors aided the police in the search for the lost children, but 
to no avail. Their father, Francisco Pat, a firm believer in the 
old observances, called upon a men (sorcerer) and made a tuut 
(sacrifice) in his house. Presently the children appeared at the 
entrance to the pueblo, quite content, saying that Yumi Kaazx 
had taken the form of their father in order to carry them away. 
Later on he transformed himself into zac pol nuc-xib (a white- 
headed old man) and fed them with wahicol (tortillas) and 
turkey. 

All those who come back tell wonderful stories. They say 
that they dwelt in a nice house, that they slept in a hammock 
of finest weave and ate fresh bread and stuffed turkey. Yumi 
Kaaz showed them the corral of his hacienda which enclosed an 
immense number of cattle and mules. He drew near to one of 
the most fiery of the mules, slapped its side and it forthwith be- 
came as tame as a lamb. 

Those who have been released from the captivity of Yumi 
Kaaz also glory in the possession of wonderful powers. They 
can tame the fiercest animals and easily catch deer and other 

1The rite of hetz (carrying on the hip), as observed at Socotz, a Maya 
village of the Cayo District, in the western part of British Honduras, near 
the Guatemala border, is described by J. Eric Thompson (Ethnology of the 
Mayas of Southern and Central British Honduras. Field Museum of Natural 
History, Anthropological Series, Publ. 274, 1930, p. 110). His aecount 
differs considerably in details from that given above. Thompson rightly 
refers to it as “an interesting semi-magical ceremony.” 
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game. Bullfighters who perform wonderful stunts in the arena 
are persuaded that they owe their skill to Yumi Kaaz. 

Yum or Yumi Kaaz was regarded by the Mayas of pre-Colum- 
bian days as one of the most important figures of the whole 
Maya pantheon. 

Hunters far out in the bush sometimes take off their shirt and 
spread it over four stakes driven into the ground. From under 
this cover they crawl into the thicket, on the lookout for deer, 


thinking that they are doing the will of Yumi Kaaz. Those . 


“initiated into his secrets” are especially known for their 
avarice, besides being guilty of all kinds of stupid conduct. 

Here are some of the “secrets”? which the menes (sorcerers) 
have learnt from Yumi Kaaz, and which they are willing to re- 
veal to the Indian on payment of ten, twenty or thirty dollars, 
according to his eagerness to share this priceless lore: 

If you go hunting, offer first to Ywmi Aaaz five jars of balche 
(an intoxicating drink) or nine of “ chocozacan.” 

Fashion a candle from a piece of copal (a hard, transparent 
resin}/ light it in the bush and watch the flicker of the flame. 
Follow the direction of the flicker and you will find game. 

How to seleet your own private hunting ground. After you 
have killed a deer. cut off its head, carry it around the bush, and 
bury it together with the thup tamnel (liver) of the animal. The 
ground you have passed over will become your lucky hunting 
domain. 

How to render your neighbor’s gun useless. Secure a piece of 
the liver of the deer he has killed. Bury this in a spot touched 
by the feet. of a woman when she grinds corn, or near the fire- 
place, and you will never miss your aim. 

How to throw your enemy’s dog off the scent. If your enemy 
has killed a deer with the help of his hunting dog, buy a pound 
of the meat containing a bone. Hold this bone, from which all 
flesh has been scraped off, over the fire, or place it in the 
branches of a tree. The dog may detect the track of deer, but 
he will have lost all power to follow the scent and never again 
will he be able to bring down the game. 

How to make your enemy’s gun useless. A gun will lose its 
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usefulness if you clean it with a woman’s garment or if a girl 
places a finger in the mouth of the barrel. 

In Mayaland even hard-headed mestizos, who are not inter- 
ested in superhumanism, firmly believe in the magic efficacy of 
these devices. For they hold that guns may be bewitched, that 
hunting dogs may be deprived of their power of scent, and that 
the drugs of the men (sorcerer) are of unfailing power. 

But there are, on the other hand, ways of counteracting this 
witchcraft. For instance, a gun is put again into good shape by 
mixing the shot with grains of copal or incense. The dog re- 
gains his hunting skill by means of a dose of the dry seeds of a 
certain wild plant rubbed into his eyes. 

Lunar Eclipse. At a late hour one night a loud racket broke 
out in the generally tranquil village of San Roman. The Indians 
were beating cans, and thumping trees and doors. They struck 
at dogs to make them howl, blew conchs, and shot at the moon. 
The noise and tumult resembled the attack of a hostile tribe upon 
a friendly village. All this uproar was intended to free the moon 
which was being devoured by a dragon, and by zxulab-ob (the 
ants). 

Xoch, The Death-boding Owl. The padre and others were in 
the house of a sick person one night about 8 o’clock. Talk was 
lively and the visitors were in good spirits. But a noise was 
heard from a neighboring roof, something like the fluttering of a 
wing, and the monotonous, plaintive sound “ Xoch, xoch!” Si- 
Jence ensued at once. Those present looked at one another. 
Some heaved a sigh and others even began to weep. A young 
woman entered the room and amid sobs announced to the assem- 
bly, “ We must prepare for mother’s wake and burial.” “ But 
why? ” said the padre. “ Your mother is not seriously ill and will 
not die of this illness.” “ But, padre, did you not hear the xoch? 
It passed by here,” pointing to the roof. “ But what of that?” 
“Tt means that mother will die.” By the irony of fate the 
daughter who announced the approaching death of her mother 
has been dead for years, while the mother still lives. 

Kan kubul, The Yellow Messenger of Disaster. A bird hunted 
in British Honduras for food is the kan kubul, the yellow cacique 
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bird. Some hours before dusk one can occasionally see in the 
northern part of the Colony an aurora australis, having the ap- 
pearance of a large, broad band of shining copper. The clouds 
are orange-colored and through them the last rays of the sun 
shine with yellowish light. The houses and trees also seem 
bathed in yellow. When the phenomenon occurs the Indians seek 
shelter under the roofs of their houses. Frantic mothers rush 
about looking for their children to get them safely home and pro- 
tect them from an impending danger. Kan kubul is astir, the . 
dread spirit who creeps into the skin of human beings, especially 
youths and children. 

All the terrible maladies so well known to anxious mothers are 
the work of Kan kubul. As tropical diseases are many, this evil 
sprite must answer for malaria, anemia, yellow fever, jaundice, 
stomach complaints, spells of weakness, intestinal worms, and 
other troubles that befall humanity in this region. But his fell 
activity does not stop here. He causes the first shoots of the 
growing maize to wither, while the ears that escape his touch 
produce only blighted leaves with sickly kernels of reddish, yel- 
lowish hue. 

We have here a “ survival” of ancient Maya belief that a sick 
person whose skin turns yellow has been attacked by Kan kubul. 
But the Maya today knows as little as his forbears about Ad- 
dison’s disease, one of whose symptoms is brownish pigmentation 
of the skin. Nor are they aware that in July and August, when 
the yellow aurora australis may be seen, the occurrence of 
blighted sheaves of corn at the same time is a mere coincidence. 

A Headless Visitor. The main habitat of the Mayas is (and 
was) in Yucatan. Thence, after the destruction of Mayapan in 
1441 by Xiu and other Maya chieftains all the large cities were 
abandoned,? and there seems to have been a migration south- 
ward to the original homeland. Others in this trek to the south 
may have passed through what is now British Honduras and set- 
tled there. 

The following story of a headless ghost, told by a Maya Indian 

2 Sylvester G. Morley, The Maya New Empire, p. 543. Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington, Publication Number 501, 1938. 
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from Espita, Northern Yucatan, is characteristic of a cycle of 
tales current among the tontos (uneducated), though the cor- 
rectos (educated) ridicule them. 

There was a friar, well known in Merida, who was murdered 
by his sacristan in the belief that the churchman possessed vast 
riches. The wretch cut off the head of his victim, and for his 
pains found only about fifty centavos. Running out into the 
street the villain shouted, “ Robbers, robbers in the convento.” 
Neighbors hurried to the house and found the headless victim but 
no intruder. 

Now in the olden days a Maya murderer turned the face of his 
victim downwards and stepped three times over his head to 
escape detection. 

The sacristan, therefore, accompanied the corpse to the ceme- 
tery, bewailing the fate that had befallen his master. The peo- 
ple said: “ How the poor man loved his master! ” 

But that night the murderer went to the grave, dug up the 
earth and took the head of his victim to step over it three 
times. He then buried it in the forests of Kanazin. 

Returning by a dark and unfrequented street through the sub- 
urbs of San Cristobal he met the ghost of his victim. 

“Who are you?” asked the terrified murderer. “I am your 
former friend; where did you place my head?” He answered: 
“Tt is in the forest of Kanazin.” “Come, then, and show me. 
For without it I have no rest.” The sacristan fainted as he be- 
held a procession of human skeletons glaring at him. Coming to 
himself, he groped his way home. 

About ten years passed and time had buried the memory of the 
brutal deed. A bull-fight was being staged at Merida. The 
sacristan was present, and, incited by the applause given to the 
successful toreador, he leaped into the ring to try his skill. It 
was a clear evening. But before the eyes of the frightened man 
there suddenly arose the hideous figure of a man who screamed in 
a loud, penetrating voice: “ It is not as easy to slay a bull as the 
friar of Merida.” As if stunned by lightning the man wanted to 
make his way out of the crowd, but the officers of the law seized 
him. He declared his guilt and was sentenced to death. 
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But as he had not revealed the whereabouts of the slain man’s 
head, the corpse is forced to wander through the streets of Yu- 
catan’s capital in quest of peace. 

Like most “ ghost stories ” this one has a prosaic dénouement. 
The one who told it was promptly informed that the ghost, Cul- 
cal-kin, is only a tricky night-prowler who covers his head to 
avoid recognition. His one purpose is to creep up to the chicken 
yards of the Indians and steal their fowls. 

Too moc chi (Binding the Mouth). The prolonged cackling of . 
a hen is heard at night. “ Ah!” say the natives, “ Es tomochi.” 
The hen lays an unusually small egg. Again it is tomochi, Or 
the egg has scarcely any shell at all—the cause is tomochi. A 
sow or a cat devuurs its young. That too is tomochi. The dogs 
dig holes in the yard, the children are restless at night and gnash 
their teeth (kwux cocob)—this too is tomochi. 

But what is the evil portent? These things are a sure sign 
that death will soon enter the family where they occur. 

Muul-tul-tzek (the spirit that wants skeletons) will come to 
claim the skull of the fated one. The phrase too moc chi literally 
means the sealing or binding up the mouth, though it is not quite 
clear why this phrase is used for all these fears. 

Miscellaneous Rites, Seed-time and harvest, the building of a 
new house and the laying out of a new milpa (corn-field), hunt- 
ing, courting and curing call for various practices. The cere- 
monies often include the use of pom (copal incense), the sprin- 
kling of maize, and incantations mingling Christian saints with 
pagan deities. Liberal potations of rum, balche (an intoxicating 
drink known to the Mayas before the coming of the Spaniards), 
chicha (made from fermented corn and sugar cane), and posole 
(corn dissolved in water and sometimes mixed with chocolate), 
play an important part in these rites. In fact, the schoolmaster 
at San Narciso summed up an account of the well-known rite of 
“primicias de sus milpas” (dedication of their milpas) by say- 
ing: En total es una fiesta de comer y borrachera (On the whole 
it is a feast for eating and drunkenness). Excessive drinking 
among the Mayas goes back to prehistoric days. Bishop Landa, 
to whom we owe the first scientific work on Maya culture and 
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whom Ralph L. Roys calls “the founder of Maya research,” 
noted its prevalence among them at the time of the conquista. 

Death Customs. The maestro of San Narciso, who has as- 
sisted at many a Maya deathbed, reports that in sickness they 
first call on their curanderos (healers). When death has released 
the sufferer, “ the first thing they do is to buy or get on credit 
rum for the relatives.” Some immediately prepare a coffin and 
others hasten to dig the grave. Friends will supply coffee and 
bread for the “ velorio” (wake), during which there is a great 
deal of loud shouting and drinking. After the burial there is a 
gathering in the house of the deceased eight nights in succession, 
every meeting concluding with the distribution of cigarettes, 
liquor, and coffee, while on the last night a repast is served. 

Sorcery. The male sorcerer, or hechicero, is known in Maya as 
ah pulyah or ah cunyah; the one who is bewitched, as pulyah 
yokol, literally the one with witchery over him. The female 
witch is txpulyah or cunyah. Evil male and female spirits, 
spoken of respectively as tabai and zxtabai, figure prominently in 
tales of the spirit world. Bodily cures are effected by the 
curanderos who resemble the men or Maya witch-doctors of pre- 
Spanish days. 

The ah-men pulyah (master sorcerer) knows how to advertise 
his skill. He poses as one to whom the secrets of nature are an 
open book, as a supernian whose power overcomes all obstacles. 
He is a past master in both positive and negative magic: do this, 
so that this thing may happen; do not do this, lest such or such a 
thing should happen. He will ferret out secrets, for he is wizard 
and magician, and controls the spirit world. 

He works chiefly by high-sounding promises. “ Tene in wohel 
cunal can” (I can charm snakes). “ T’ene in wohel cunal ceeh” 
(I can entice [bring to you] the deer). “ Tene in uohel cunal 
chupal hatzutz-ob ” (I can throw a spell over beautiful women). 
“Tene in uohel pulyah utial yaahal u lakob” (I can give 
charms to harm others). “ Tene in uohel cunal than” (I can 
conjure with words). “ Tene in wohel cunil cizin” (I can make 
a pact with the evil spirit). 

They boast that by virtue of such a pact they can harm the 
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animals of any neighbor. Strange stories go the round of the 
villages concerning the power of these sorcerers. A man asserted 
that his mother-in-law (a woman from Xaibe, of the Corozal 
District) was a witch, and could at night turn into a sow and in 
this guise molest her neighbors. And indeed, when a year later 
the padre came to Xaibe and made inquiry, the people said: 
“ Hele, uaay izlech leti” (Alas, she is a witch). 

In San Esteban (near Orange Walk, on the New River) a dog 
often came at night into a certain kitchen and there was no way - 
to keep the animal out. The owner of the house suspected 
soreery, but at the advice of the padre took a shot at the dog 
when it came again, and he was bitten by the rabid cur. A few 
days later an old woman died. When they prepared her for 
burial it was found that one leg had been broken. 

One day the padre was discussing “ superhumanism ” with a 
men of Trinidad (Orange Walk, British Honduras), and the 
padre called the latter an “ embustero” (liar and cheat). “ All 
right,” said the fellow, “ T’ll show you, padre, that I know more 
than you ever knew. Come to my house at 8 o’clock tonight and 
I will give you the proof.” 

At 8 o’clock the padre came to the house and knocked at the 
door. There was no answer. Yet light came from within and 
streamed through the chinks in the wall. After repeated knock- 
ing and loud calling, he looked through one of the wider clefts, 
and saw a fierce tiger, seated on the floor, with glaring eyes fixed 
upon him. 

The padre left the place, doubting his own eyes. “ Are these 
stories told about Maya sorcerers true after all? No, it is only 
a trick and a clever ruse.” 

He went home and returned with a machete (bush-knife). 
Looking through the same chink he saw no trace of the tiger. He 
called again and this time the man admitted him. 

“You have seen what I can do,” said the Indian triumphantly. 

“Yes,” said the padre, “I have come back to buy the fine 
tiger skin with which you were covered not so long ago. I saw 
you dressed in it, imitating Chacmool ” [a Maya stone sculpture, 
representing a tiger]. 
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The man changed color as he realized that the padre had seen 
through the deception. He stammered excitedly: Minan mucul 
utial tech; tumen macachi, ma ta ualic ulak (There is no secret 
for you; but be quiet, do not tell anyone else). 

“My friend,” said the padre, “ this is an old game. Even be- 
fore the Spaniards came, the Mayas had their ah puliahob cab col 
keuel (sorcerers clad in tigers’ skins). They would enter the 
houses of the frightened people and steal anything they could 
lay their hands on.” 

Yet there are practices of a more questionable nature, resem- 
bling the Negro voodoo rituals of Haiti, and like them performed 
only in secret, for fear of detection by the public authorities. 
Like the voodoo conjurers, their Maya counterparts are skillful 
in the use of poisonous drugs and death-dealing nostrums, and 

-are fond of mingling Christian ceremony with their magic para- 
phernalia. 

One of the most famous sorcerers whom Padre Lalin ever met 
lived for some years in Quintana Roo (Yucatan) and moved 
later on to Santa Cruz (Rio Hondo, B. H.). The padre was 
anxious to wean him from his practices, and meeting him at home 
one day, said: “ Tene in cahol huntul uinic a puyah ma tan cu 
kazcuntik u nak” (I- know an Indian man whom you bewitched 
and as a result he has a terrible diarrhea). 

“ Bicixz ca hetic? ” (How do you do that?) 

“ Mum pactal nucul than” (I cannot reveal a secret). 

“ Malo, intial etail. Ma in kabet; tumen in uohel hebic ca 
mentic pulyah yetel motzob uo, ic, pol-cutz, yetel u tzuy chuch. 
Ma beyo?” (Very well, my friend, no need to tell; for I know 
how you make your stuff with roots of anona [custard apple], 
a peacock’s head, chile, and tripe. Is it not so?) 

“ Lelo, hahi; puliah ech?” (Yes so it is; are you a magician?) 

“Ma puliah en” (I am not a magician). To which he 
added: “ But I know that you use poisons in making your drugs.” 

The padre alluded to the strange and inexplicable deaths that 
sometimes occur and which the people generally ascribe to 
witchcraft. The men (sorcerer) puts a heap of tortillas in a 
moist place which after a few days will be covered with a green- 
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ish fungus. They are then hidden between the branches of a 
tree haunted by “hominivorous” flies (moscas hominivoras). 
These flies promptly attack the mouldy bread and deposit 
therein their eggs. The sorcerer gathers these hideous larvae in 
a bottle. Anon comes an Indian who wants to injure an enemy. 
“ Pour some of this into the posole [a corn beverage] or some 
other drink, and give to your enemy.” Now the heads of these 
larvae are provided with tentacles by means of which they ad- 
here, it is said, to the stomach and digestive apparatus of the © 
poor victim. Death is almost certain. The poor fellow has in- 
deed been “ bewitched,” but how? The sorcerer keeps his knowl- 
edge to himself. 

Love Charms. The brujos and brujas (sorcerers—men and 
women) are, of course, always ready to prescribe for their cli- 
ents in distress—upon payment of good money. They thread a 
needle and pierce the eyes of a viper. Love-smitten swains are 
told that if they show this needle and thread to the fair one she 
cannot resist their appeal. 

Another powerful philter is made of the burnt bones of a cat, 
steeped in the dry leaves of rmul (green corn). The mixture is 
put into small packages and sells for five dollars a package. 
The purchaser is told to put a bit of the powder on the head of 
his beloved and she will turn to him. 

A man abandoned by his wife is told by the men to get one of 
his wife’s old shoes or slippers, and if he can add a bit of her 
hair, so much the better. Then he fastens a candle upside down 
in the heel of the footwear, lights it and pronounces nine times 
the name of the absent one. She will infallibly return. If a hair 
has been found it must be tied around the husband’s knee. If the 
charm does not work the reason is that the man has not paid 
enough money to the sorcerer. 

There are other charms for securing the steadfast love of a 
spouse and preventing him from falling a victim to the wiles of a 
rival. Many of these charms have broad, coarse ribaldry con- 
nected with them. 

Disease. Ignorance of the cause of even common diseases is 
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responsible for a number of practices. Frequently the blame is 
fixed on a woman. 

If a pregnant woman or one in her menses takes a child in her 
arms or looks at him fixedly, and the child falls sick shortly 
after, the parents say: “Such or such a one bewitched baby.” 
They insist that the woman return to the house, and besides 
going through other performances, she must cui off a strand of 
her hair to make a bandage for the child. 

Again, if a woman who is hungry plays with and smiles at a 
child, it will soon begin to suffer from a swelling of the abdomen 
and from dysentery. The woman who is thought responsible 
must give up part of her clothing. This is washed and the infant 
must be bathed in the same water. 

Mothers who are nursing a baby think that if a drunken man 
looks at or fondles the child, the latter will be smitten with 
nausea. The mother will not tend to the child until the same 
man has been summoned to cure her offspring. He must embrace 
and then spank it, must put spittle into its mouth and moisten 
the end of the child’s garment with water. The garment is then 
rinsed and the child must drink of the water. 








MONTAGNAIS-NASKAPI NOMENCLATURE 


J. ALLAN BURGESSE 
Dolbeau, Québec 


O the stranger, unaccustomed to their way of life, the- 

Montagnais-Naskapi system of nomenclature is some- 
what puzzling, and even disconcerting, for, amongst these In- 
dians, not only are their surnames no indication of family 
relationship, but it is not at all uncommon for a hunter to bear 
an entirely different surname from that of his son, his brother, 
ete. 

The reason for this is that, in common with many primitive 
peoples, the Montagnais-Naskapi knew nothing of family or sur- 
names until these were given them by the missionaries and trad- 
ers—usually the latter. Even in modern times there is no 
stability of names and these hunters have not yet adopted the 
white-man’s custom of handing on the surname from father to 
son. One Indian may have several names and this, at times, has 
caused some confusion in the accounts of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, for some of these redmen have a habit of wandering from 
post to post. They draw “debt” at Bersimis or Mistassini one 
year, and at Pointe Bleue or Waswanipi the next, using entirely 
different—though not necessarily false—names. 

In prehistoric times the Montagnais hunter had but one 
name which was quite sufficient to identify him in his own family 
band. There was no need for a further name since contacts with 
neighbouring bands must have been few and casual. Where it 
was required to indicate a hunter from a neighbouring band who 
might possibly have the same name as a member of the local 
family, this was done by the simple expedient of adding the 
place name, e.g. Uapishtan mishtashinits ilnu—Uapishtan (the 
Marten), the man from Mistassini. 
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When the missionaries arrived, however, they baptized the 
Indians and, in accordance with Christian custom, gave them 
names from the Calendar of Saints. Such names are, of neces- 
sity, somewhat limited and it doubtless became a fairly common 
practice to have several members of the family band bearing the 
same Christian names, such as “ Antoine,” “ Louis,” “ Pascal,” 
ete. Hence arose the necessity for a further name and the Mon- 
tagnais solved the problem themselves in typical native fashion. 
To the Christian name they added the patronymic in its diminu- 
tive form so that Charles, the son of Pierre, was called Charles 
Pierish, when it became necessary to distinguish him from an- 
other hunter named Charles. The system is, of course, common 
to all peoples, and to it the English speaking world owes such 
names as Johnson, MacDonald, Fitzgerald, ete. 

This method of nomenclature is generally followed by the 
Montagnais of the present day and serves fairly well, though it 
has its disadvantages when one considers that it must, of ne- 
cessity, change at every generation and it takes no cognizance of 
consanguinity in the second degree. It is further complicated, 
however, by the fact that these Indians have a fondness for 
nicknames and use them indiscriminately in addition to the 
Christian names and patronymics. For instance, a child may 
very often be known in the family circle by a pet name and, as 
he grows older, be given an entirely different name by his play- 
fellows and companions. These nicknames, though limited in ap- 
plication, will be borne for the rest of the child’s life and may 
even supplant the given name and patronymic. 

The establishment of trading posts and missions, which tend 
to group and concentrate different family bands at fixed points 
for the trading season, where previously there were only scat- 
tered families on various lakes and rivers in the interior, has 
served only to further complicate this Montagnais custom of 
plurality of names. Such institutions keep records of the names 
of the hunters and it is a common occurrence to find that a par- 
ticular Indian is listed under entirely different names in the 
books of the missions, trading posts, and Indian Agencies, de- 
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pending on whether or not he used his patronymic or one or 
other of his nicknames. 

In order to illustrate this, let us consider the case of Antoine, 
a Pointe Bleue Montagnais. He is a typical, though quite ficti- 
tious, example. 

Antoine’s father was called Céme and so, at birth, the child 
was baptized and entered into the parish registers as Antoine 
Cémeshish, i.c., Antoine, son of Come. However, it so hap- 
pened that he was the youngest child of a fairly numerous family 
and was rather spoiled, and petted. His parents always re- 
ferred to him as “ 7pishishu—the little one ” and, as is quite nat- 
ural in such cases, the name was picked up and used by neigh- 
bours. As a child, toddling around the tents, he became known, 
generally, as “ Antoine Ipishishu” and when the Indian Agency 
was established it was under this name that he was registered in 
the Agent’s books, his father having died in the meantime. 

As Antoine grew to young-manhood he showed signs of being 
possessed of a quick temper. This is rare enough amongst the 
Montagnais and, consequently, earned for him another nickname. 
To the young men of his own age he was generally known as 
“ Pivapishkuteu—red hot iron” with or without his Christian 
name affixed thereto. 

Since his father’s death, Antoine had been hunting on the fam- 
ily hunting territories near the head of the Peribonka River, 
which adjoined those of a Bersimis Montagnais. His mother 
had introduced a new head of the family by marrying a second 
husband and, since stepfathers are no more popular amongst 
the Montagnais than with other peoples, Antoine decided to 
leave home and join up with his Bersimis neighbour. For the 
next few years, therefore, he traded at Bersimis instead of Pointe 
Bleue. His Bersimis friends knew him as “ Antoine Piuapishku- 
teu” and it was under this name that his account was recorded 
in the post books. 

For some years after this Antoine hunted with various fam- 
ilies, sometimes coming out to Pointe Bleue and at others to 
Bersimis. Being young and lacking experience, he was rather 
wild and not quite as dependable as the Factors at the posts 
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would have liked. In fact he made it a point to take “‘ debt ” at 
the Lake St. John post one Fall and go down to Bersimis in the 
Spring, thus escaping the obligation of turning over enough furs 
to cover his advances. In the following year the practice was 
repeated, with the sole difference that the “debt” was left at 
Bersimis. However, this sort of thing could not last very long— 
as the young fellow soon discovered—and it got him into hot 
water, not only with the Factors, but with the free-traders also. 
In consequence, Antoine dared no longer show his face at either 
post, and had to wander farther and farther afield. He tried 
various small trading centres throughout the district and finally 
fell in with a band of Montagnais from Ste. Marguerite, and 
went down with them to the post at Sept Iles, on the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. 

It is only rarely that the Ste. Marguerite Indians meet up with 
a Lake St. John Montagnais so that they considered Antoine to 
be something of a foreigner, though he spoke the language of the 
post in a not too unfamiliar dialect. His new companions im- 
mediately dubbed him “ Jits assists ka uts ilinut—he who lives 
in a distant place.” This name, however, was much too un- 
wieldy for the post-manager at Sept Iles, when time came for 
trading. The interpreter, therefore, changed it into its French 
equivalent, for French is the tongue spoken at all the Québec 
posts, and Antoine was entered into the Sept Iles’ books as 
“ Antoine Lestrange.” 

At this time Antoine was still quite a young man but had man- 
aged to collect three cognomens, a French translation of one of 
these, and his patronymic. All of these had been used, here and 
there, as surnames and it is quite reasonable to suppose that, 
even after he settled down, he continued to use each of these sur- 
names at different points. His sons, also, would adopt one or 
other of these names, according to circumstances, and be known 
variously as “ Michel Ipishishu,” “ Pierre Lestrange,” ete. 

Antoine, as has already been mentioned, is a quite imaginary 
character and it is perhaps doubtful, in this present day and age, 
that a hunter could collect as many as five surnames. However, 
it is not at all impossible and it is common enough for Mon- 
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tagnais hunters to have two surnames. The writer knows sev- 
eral who have three, and Antoine serves to illustrate the process 
by which they are accumulated. 

The basic reason for these difficulties in the matter of surnames 
is that the Montagnais has no real conception of their use. 
Amongst themselves, these Indians do not consider the surname 
as a permanent appellation. It is a mere cognomen which can be 


changed at will and is regarded by them in pretty much the - 


same manner as a schoolboy regards the nicknames given him by 
his companions. A Montagnais knows his fellow hunters by their 
Christian name, with the occasional addition of the patronymic 
for greater clarity, and even the native nicknames are rarely 
used beyond certain, definite limits. Hence their plurality. 

When asked for his name, the Montagnais will invariably 
reply with his Christian name, and may sometimes—though not 
often—add his patronymic. One must ask for his “ book ” name 
in order to get the surname and, even so, it is difficult to get the 
required answer. Not all Indians know by what names they 
appear in the trading records. To the Montagnais the surname 
is a mere caprice of the trader—nothing more. 
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SOME ANTHROPOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS OF 1942 


JOHN M. Cooper 


HE publications here listed and briefly commented on are 

a selection mostly from the anthropological output of 1942, 
with an occasional one from 1939, 1940 and 1943. They have 
been selected in view of the needs of colleges giving some under- 
graduate work in anthropology and of readers interested but not 
professionally engaged in the field. Those desiring fuller techni- 
eal lists should consult the current numbers of such technical 
periodicals as American Anthropologist, American Antiquity, 
American Journal of Physical Anthropology, Anthropos, and,— 
if and when available-——Ethnologischer Anzeiger, and L’An- 
thropologie. For current anthropological bibliographies of Mid- 
dle and South America see the annual Handbook of Latin Ameri- 
can Studies (Harvard U. Press, Cambridge, Mass.). 

Hugo A. Bernatzik, and 14 others, Die grosse Vélkerkunde: 
Sitten, Gebriuche und Wesen fremder Volker, 3 vols. Bibli- 
ografisches Institut AG., Leipzig, 1939 (ca. $20.00), is a very 
ambitious production, following the general lines of Buschan’s 
earlier Illustrierte V6lkerkunde, 1922-26. Vol. 1 covers Europe 
and Africa, pp. 372, 200 illustr.; v. 2, Asia and Oceania, pp. 364, 
271 illustr.; v. 3, America, pp. 258, 86 illustr., general bibliog- 
raphy, pp. 259-92, indexes, pp. 293-372. Bernatzik’s Vélker- 
kunde takes account of much of the new evidence since Buschan’s 
came out, but far from all, and is somewhat more popular and 
less professional in content and presentation than the latter. 
The half-tone and colored illustrations are excellent. 

The Smithsonian Institution began issuing in June, 1942, a se- 
ries of booklets, called “‘ War Background Studies,” most of them 
written by members of its own staff, for the general reading pub- 
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lic, to give overall views of peoples and problems of the war and 
war-zone. They are scientific and objective studies, not propa- 
ganda publications. The following have come out to date: 
1. C. W. Bishop, Origin of the Far Eastern Civilizations, pp. 53; 
2. J. R. Swanton, The Evolution of Nations, pp. 23; 3. A. 
Hrdlicka, The Peoples of the Soviet Union, pp. 29; 4. H. W. 
Krieger, Peoples of the Philippines, pp. 86; 6. J. E. Weckler, Jr., 
Polynesian Explorers of the Pacific, pp. 77; 7. J. F. Embree, The 
Japanese, pp. 42; 8. H. G. Deignan, Siam: Land of Free Men, 
pp. 18; 9. M. W. Stirling, The Native Peoples of New Guinea, 
pp. 25; 11. F. H. H. Roberts, Jr., Egypt and the Suez 
Canal, pp. 68. Other numbers will follow. These splendid book- 
lets are distributed free on request to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. 

In spite of hampering war conditions, the indefatigable Father 
Wilhelm Schmidt, 8.V.D., and his colleagues, now established at 
the University of Fribourg, in Switzerland, continue their work 
of publication. We have received recently from him Anthropos, 
Bd. 25-26. Heft 1-8, 1940-41, published July 1942 in Switzer- 
land, and two important recent works by Father Schmidt him- 
self: (1) Das Eigentum auf den iiltesten Stufen der Menschheit, 
Band 2, Das Eigentum im Primirkulturkreis der Herdenvieh- 
ziichter Asiens, Miinster i.W., 1940, pp. 388; (2) Der Ursprung 
der Gottesidee, III. Teil, Die Religionen der Hirtenvélker I, VII. 
Band, Die afrikanischen Hirtenvélker: Hamiten und Hamito- 
iden, Miinster i.W., 1940, pp. 864 (vol. 7 of the series). Both 
are thorough critical surveys of the available evidence, which 
utilize many sources that are not easily accessible. The first 
deals with property concepts and practices and their relations to 
religion among the northern Asiatic reindeer herders (Samoyed, 
Tungus, Reindeer Koryak, Reindeer Chukchee), the horse-, 
camel-, and sheep-herders of northern and central Asia, and the 
Arabian eamel-herders. The second surveys in detail the re- 
ligion, with particular attention to theism, of the Hamitie (Galla, 
Kafficho, Kunama and Baria) and Hamitoid (Masai, Nandi, 
Suk, Didinga, Karamojo and Bari), pastoral peoples of Africa,— 
with extensive appendices (pp. 609-789) on the religion of the 
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Samoyed, Lenape, Naskapi, Fox and Sarcee. The two works are 
distinguished contributions to their fields, and maintain the high 
scholarly standards of the earlier volumes of the respective series. 
In a letter from Father Schmidt, dated Jan. 1, 1942, and received 
the end of May, 1942, he informed me that vol. 8 of the Ur- 
sprung, on the Nilotic peoples, was in press, and that the manu- 
scripts for vol. 9 and 10, on the pastoral nomads of central and 
northern Asia, were almost ready to go to press. The manu- 
script of vol. 3 of the Eigentum series, on the African pastoral 
peoples, is also completed. 

Dr. Pablo Martinez del Rio, Los origenes americanos, 2d ed., 
México, D.F., 1943, pp. 366, is a fundamental re-working, more 
than a simple revision, of his earlier (1936) work of the same 
title. While the book is written more for the general educated 
‘reader, the professional anthropologist will also learn much from 
this clear, critical scholarly synthesis of the vast field covered. 

Dr. Harry H. Turney-High, The Practice of Primitive War, 
vol. 1, U. of Montana Publ. in Social Sciences no. 2, Montana 
State Univ., Missoula, Mont., 1942, pp. 117, is a fresh and origi- 
nal interpretation that blazes many new trails in the study of 
primitive field practice and strategy. 

G. Bateson and M. Mead, Balinese Character: A Photographic 
Analysis, Special Publ. N. Y. Acad. of Se., v. 2, pp. 277, 100 pl. 
containing 759 photographs, 1942 ($3.75), represents a first at- 
tempt,—and a highly successful one from the esthetic as well as 
the scientific standpoint——to make a systematic visual presenta- 
tion of the problem of personality and culture among a given 
group, here the Balinese. 

Raymond Kennedy, The Ageless Indies, John Day Co., N. Y., 
1942, pp. 208 ($2.00), is a masterly and authoritative survey, 
brilliantly presented for the general reader, of the geography and 
climate, population, history, racial composition, culture, white 
colonial contact and economic and political importance of the 
East Indies, exclusive of the Philippines. From the anthropo- 
logical viewpoint, it is our best general survey in English of the 
region. Attention may also be called in this connection to the 
articles by Kennedy, Heine-Geldern, Weidenreich, and others in 
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a special number on “ Southeast Asia ” (Nov., 1942, vol. 2, no. 1) 
of The Far Eastern Quarterly (Columbia Univ. Press, N. Y., 
$1.00 per no.). Weidenreich therein makes first public an- 
nouncement of two important new Java skeletal finds, one of 
them a fragment of a jaw of unprecedentedly gigantic size, seem- 
ingly human to judge from the three teeth in place. 

Two recent publications of special interest for Algonquian 
studies are: (1) Rappahannock Herbals, Folk-lore and Science of 
Cures by F. G. Speck, R. B. Hassrick, and E. 8. Carpenter, with 
appendix by P. Stein, Proc. Delaware County Institute of Sci- 
ence, 10: 1-55, Media, Pa., 1942 ($0.50), a valuable addition to 
our growing knowledge of aboriginal Indian medical practices; 
(2) The Réle of Conjuring in Saulteaux Society, by A. I. Hal- 
lowell, Publ. Phila. Anthrop. Soc., 2, Univ. of Penna. Press, 
Phila., 1942 ($1.25), pp. 96, a notable synthesis and interpreta- 
tion of the available data on the shaking-tent rite, including Hal- 
lowell’s own extensive field data from the Lake Winnipeg 
country. 

An invaluable addition to our growing literature on society 
and religion among the Gé of eastern Brazil is the splendid mono- 
graph, The Serente, by Curt Nimuendaji, tr. from MS. by R. H. 
Lowie, Publ. Hodge Anniversary Publ. Fund, v. 4, Southwest 
Museum, Los Angeles, Calif., 1942, pp. 106 ($1.75). 

Anthropologists and others interested in Indian-White social, 
economic and political relationships in Ibero-America and desir- 
ing a broad survey of recent historical research in the field will 
find eminently worth while, 8. Zavala, New Viewpoints on the 
Spanish Colonization of America, Univ. of Penna. Press, Phila., 
1943, pp. 118, with bibliography ($1.25), published through funds 
provided by The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 





